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a dart, and his pride has never found aught but a
cause for mockery therein.

THIS. J am not surprised to see the part Monsieur
takes in the combat I am waging. He is deeply
attached to court life, and that explains everything.
Ihe court, as everybody knows, does not hold with
learning; it has a certain interest in supporting
ignorance, and it is as a courtier he takes up its
defence.

CUT. You are very hard on the poor court: its mis-
fortune is great, indeed, when men of learning like
yourself declaim daily against it, accusing it of
being the cause of all your troubles, charging it
with its lack of taste, accusing it, alone, for your ill-
snccess. Allow me to say, Monsieur Trissotin, with
all the respect your name inspires, that you and
your confreres would be better advised were you to
speak of the court in more measured language;
that, after all, it is not really so stupid as you
gentlemen imagine ; that it has the common sense
to take a wider outlook; that there is good taste to
be found there; and that the worldly wisdom cur-
rent there is, without flattery, worth all the obscure
learning of pedantry.

THIS. We are witnesses, Monsieur, of an incarnation

of its good taste.
CUT. Where, Monsieur, do you detect its bad taste ?

TBJS. In this, Monsieur, that Rasius and Baldus
are an honour to learning in France, that their
merit is patent to every one and yet that it does
not attract either recognition or bounty from the
court.

CLIT. I see what it is that annoys you, and you for-
bear to rank yourself with them, Monsieur, from
modesty; leaving you, therefore, out of the question,
what do your clever gentlemen do for the State?
How do their writings render service to it by
accusing the court of callous injustice, by com-
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